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might have seemed meaningless in the remote moun-
tains of the South, acquired a new significance once
the great trek began. The withdrawal from Kiangsi,
from areas that had been organised over some years
into working rural Soviets, was unquestionably a
retreat, and a retreat that might easily have proved
disastrous. By brilliant field tactics, the retreat be-
came the most convincing object-lesson yet given of
the military superiority of the Reds' leadership and
fighting power. But more than this, by the announced
new policy of the Chinese Communists, the move-
ment northwards became a resolute advance towards
the "anti-Japanese front." On August ist, 1935, the
Communist Party issued a manifesto proposing the
organisation of an Anti-Japanese Alliance Army and
a National Defence Government. What might have
been a disorganised rout was transformed into a
march of victory.
The strategic importance of the North-west for
Japanese policy is abundantly clear. Since the con-
quest of Manchuria and Jehol, the direction of mili-
tary penetration has been insistently towards Inner
Mongolia, with the obvious intention of driving a
wedge between North China and any possible con-
nection with Soviet Russia through Sinkiang or
Outer Mongolia. Control of the North-west would
safeguard Japan's hold on North China and secure
her lines of communication in the event of war with
the Soviet Union. All this is evident from a glance at
the map; the invasion of Suiyuan in 1936 by so-called
"Mongolian Irregulars" (the cause of Mongol in-
dependence being supported by forced levies from
the Chinese peasants living in'' Manchukuo'') was only
another manifestation of the same general strategy.